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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Peaches and Peach Trees. 


The object of this communication is, to induce | 


those interested to compare notes. From some 
cause not easily explained, peach trees did not, 
the past season, uniformly produce a full supply 
of fruit. The failure does not appear to have 
been confined exclusively to any particular suil, 
neither, has any particular aspect been more fa- 
vorable than others. In ail locations where clay 
predominates, fruit has been most abundant.— 
From nearly three hundred trees of from four to 


ten years old, I did not have to exceed five bushels | 


of peaches, and most of them were en two trees 
that about four years ago exhibited evident signs 
of decay. ‘Theearth was removed from the roots 


around the trunk of the tree, say a foot each way, | 
and a few wormscut out. ‘The cavity was filled | 
with leached ashes, and pressed hard; and over | 
the entire surface of the ground occupied by the | 
roots, were mixed with the soil, coal dust, and | 
small cinders from a smith’s shop, putting on a! 
layer of about six inches. Since then, there has | 


been a luxuriant growth of wood, and the trees 


are healthy. The past season they produced | 


nine-tenths of the fruit I had. Other trees, hav- 
ing the same (a nort :ern) aspect, and much more 


rotected by a bank on the south side extending | 


our feet high, had only one and two peaches 
each. A few other trees on sward land, (same 
aspect,) had a few peaches ; while others on level 
land, and on land having different aspects, and 
well cultivated with cultivator and hoe, had not to 
exceed a 
entrees. The fact that clay soils produced the 
most fruit the past season, should induce some of 
us thoroughly to try the experiment, and if trees 
are to be set, dig a large hole, and mix two or 
three parts clay with the soil: while the earth 


peck of fruit, and that on perhaps a doz- ; 


;may be removed from the trees already set, and 
felay put on. We have elready learned by expe- 
-Tience, that some method must be adopted to pro- 
jtect peach trees, or we must despair of having 


~ | fruit every vear. I have some trecs sixteen 


finches in diameter, that have only borne fruit 
twice. 

What effect the past season will have upon 
fruit, remains to be seen. The severe drought, 
followed by excessive rains in October, and in the 
present month, has caused a rapid growth much 
later than usual. I had plum trees in blossom 
the 16th of October, and some hardy roses in 
/bleom the 12th of this month. I visited a friend 
in Wayne Co., who informed me that while he 
cultivated the soil well around peach trees, he 
had a geod growth of weod, but no fruit. Fora 
few years past, he has laid his peach orchard to 
grass, and has an abundance of fruit. I hope 
| others may be induced to state facts in reference 
to peach trees, and perhaps some benetit will re 
suit from it. S. B. Nosrr, 

Ann Arbor Garden, Nov. 24, 1846. 

Prize Dssay, 
On the connection of Science with Agriculture 
(Continued. ) 

Analysis has also proved that in addition to the 
usual organic elements, there are about ten ore 
| ganic or earthy constituents, most of which are 
i invatiably found in the same species, and are in- 
dispensable to its healthy growth. These are 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, silica, iron, 
manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorinc.— 
These substances are derived by the plants frem 
the soil: hence a fertile soil—one from which 
plants may draw these essential constitucnte, 
must of course containthem. Here the int’mate 
| relation between the constituents of plants and 
|of soils is at once obvious. Hence soils which 
ara destitute of a part of these ingredients, or 
|copgtain them in very smal] proportions, is neces- 
sarily sterile; orif ther he destitute of one only, 
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the same result must take place, if that one is an 
essential ingredient of the crop growing upon 
them. And here it is that the great benefits to 
be derived from analysis of soils, at once force 
themselves upon the mind. If asoil is barren, 
determine its constituents—see what is wanting 
—what is in excess: apply at once the deficient 
ingredient, or counteract or neutralize the injuri- 
ous one, and fertility is restored. A soil was 
shown to H. Davy, which, though apparently 
abounding in every enriching material, was inca- 
pable of yielding a crop. He found by examina- 
tion, that it was poisoned by a considerable por- 








tion of sulphate of iron or copperas. He de- | 
composed this salphate by applying lime, and the | 
difficulty was removed. Here the remedy was ! 


simple and certain; but such cases very rareiy 
occur in practice. 
As different plants draw from the soil the same 


substances in unlike proportions, analyses of these | 
t @ 


lants will show which substances are must large- 
ly needed for the different crops. And it points 
out areason of the fact long since known, thai a 
field which may bear a profitayle crop of one 
kind, may be unable to yield a good return of an- 
other: and that by alternation or rotation, dtifer- 


ent portions are variously abstracted, and tne | 


left fur the restoration of each by various pro- 
cesses in nature, and by artificial means, But the 


fact that these ingredients vary in the same plants, | 
Bows the great nocessity of cantion in drawing | 


practical conclusions. Justus Liebig, one of the 


most eminent chemists of moJern times, but } 


whose de iuctions are often deficient in value from 
a want of suilicient corroboration by actual ex- 
periment in cultivation, says that one hundred 
parts of the stalks of wheat yiell 15.9 parts ol 
Inorganic constituents; barley 8.54 parts; and 


oats only 4,42 parts, all being of the same com- | 


position. “We have in these facts,” he then 
adds, “a clear proof of what plants require for 
their growth. Upon the same fiel! which will 
yield only one harvest of wheat, two crops of 


barley and three of vats may be raised.” Dut | 


every good farmer knows that oats is exhausting 
to an extraordinary degree, instead of being less 
s0 than barley, and only one third as much as 
wheat, according to this conclusion of Licbig.— 
Some of the best farmers of New York, never 
suffer an oat crop to grow on land ever appropri- 
ated to wheat. Professor Juhnston has, howev- 
er, demolished Liebig’s reasoning, by showing 
that those Inorganic constituents are not only 
ditt2rent in composition, but greatly variable in 
qiantity, the oats sometimes consi lerably exceol- 
ing the barley, and the wheat varying from 3.0 
per cent, to 15.5 per cent. But neither of these 


chewists appear to have consilered the composi- | 
tion of the grain, nor to have remémbdered the | 


ditterence in the weight of the crop. Superficial 
reasoning and general theories often appear beau- 


tifal; but thoroigh investiyation in detail, and | 
the resilts of actual practice, will frequently ex- | 


hidit their uncertainty and error. 

A department of analysis, perhaps the least 
liabie to erroneous results, is the-examination of 
manures. Fertilizing substances are known by 
their effects applied separately to plants or in 
mixture ; or by the fact that fertile soils and well 


grown plants are found to contain them. Now, | 





— 
‘analysis will show what proportion of the fertili- 
izing materials oxist in different kinds of manure; 
and hence the value of manures may be ascer. 
j tained, at least io some extent, by a previous 
ichemical examination. A comparison of common 
imanure with guano, exhibits this principle ina 
i striking light : 
A ton of manure yields 2 Ibs. and 4 oz. of potash, 
“ guano 6. OF = Pi “ 
manure ot aoe soda, 
guano Skee " 
manure “ phosph. acid 
guano - * 
manure 
guano 
manure 9 “chlorine. 
guano 00 o s# 
Here it will be seen that most of these enrich- 
|ing ingredients are from thirty to 70 times as 
zreat in quantity in guano as in common manure, 
| xperiment accordingly proves that guano often 
wroduces from thirty to seventy times as great a 
growth in plants, .s an equal quantity of manure. 
One of the most powerful manures is poudrette, 
. preparation from night-soil. Let us see what 
kind of comparison analysis will draw between 
this substance and guano : 
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| A ton of night-soil yields 6 ibs. 7 oz. of potash. 
euano “. 66 66 66 
night-soil 4 “6 soda. 
guano 36 Tie 4p 
night-soil “ 120 phosph. acid. 
guano 283 *§ “ “@ 


Here we see that guano still vastly exceeds 
even night-soil in these important requisites to 
‘fertility; although the latter possesses a very 
| striking supertoiity in composition over common 
manure. We accordingly find in practice, that 
the comparative value of these different manures 
|is very nearly the same that analysis indicates, 
when the average of experiment is taken. 

There are many other substances which chem- 
istry points out as valuable for manure, whieh are 
|found usefal in practice. Many of these, how- 
lever, if used singly, or mixed with oniy one or 
|two others, often give uncertain results, frequent- 
ily prove failures, an 1 sometimes are a positive in- 
jaty. Sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, sul- 
| phate of lime, silicate ef potash, and other salts 
vhave been known to prodnee extraordinary 
|erowth; but in other cases were valueless. So 
‘many causes control their action, that this un- 
cortainty mast continue to exist. The soil may 

be already supplied with them ; drought may de- 
‘range entirely their action; and other influences 
now unknown may produce a similar result. 

Common barn-yard and stable manure, though 
not sv powerful, appears to be more universally 
iheneticial than any other from the certainty of 
‘its operation, This certainty is dependent on 
the great number of its ingredients. It contains 
a large portion of decaying vegetable matter de- 
rived from the pulverized hay consumed by the 
animal; it is rich in ammonia and other animal 
|matters, resulting from the secretions ; and it 
| contains many salts derived from both these sour- 
‘ces. Poudrette possesses nearly the same ad- 


* London Ag. Cazette, 














vantages ; and guano, from its great quantity ef | 
animal matter and enriching salts, rarely fails if 
properly applied. With single si ibstanecs, how- 


ever, there is great uncertainty, until experiment | 


points the way. 
Wheat was found by H. Davy to contain more | 


nitrate of potash than any cther farm product ; | 


yet the author of British Husbandry says, “ al- 
though it has generally occasioned an increase of 
straw, the yicid of grain has not been improved, 
and the crops have in many instances been found 
unusually subject to mildew.” Similar experi- 
ments, by the writer, have produced no Rubrable 
result. are we perceive that supplying, sim- 
j es not always an- 
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pitting oF thea ana vei s of the natural, though 
useful, has not bean found nearly su powerf: las 
thelatter. Nitrogen, supplied properly to plants, 
causes a healthy an! rapid erowth ; ; yet although 


this element exists uncom)ined as a component 





of the atmosphere, and in dircet contact with the 
leaves of plants, they will perish for want of it 


before they will draw a particle of it from the air. 
Hence in all chemical deduction relotive to ma- 
nures, the experiments of the cultivator only are 
to be depended on, and to remain as the dicisive 
test. Suggestions of incaleilable importance 
may come from theory, but practice alone must 
prove their value. 

The importance of the analys's of soils, to do- 
termine deficient ingrodients, ani then to supply 
defects, has been alrealy alverted to. Although 
its value thus appears to be very groat, an ih 
been much extolled by chemical writers and their 
imitators, yet there are dificultios In practies 
which render extreme caution in drawing conclu- 
sions very necessary. ‘The constitue snts of plants 
may indeed be determined with mueh acc uracy | 
and the different ingredients in manures, and their 
consequent adaptation to those p anes, and of 
their comparatively fertilizing eTects, may he as- 
certained frequently in the laborato But the 
extensive diffusion ¢ of these ingredic with throngh 
broad acres of soil, and the exceedingly minnte 
proportion which some bear to the wh 
the soil, renders the determination of these pro- 
portions, if not the actual existence of the ingre- 
dients, difficult if not po sible. A distingzuish- 
ed chemist told the writer, that for or dinar) v 











part federired skitlfnl ana lysi sis. 
of some constituents are more aging . ete 
than of others. But suppose a ten-thousandth 
part the utmost limit for agrenttural practice, a 
few instances will show the inadequacy of analy- 
sis in cases which may occar: 

A considerable portion oe of sn phi ite of lime or 
ypsum is found to exist in red clover, and other 
eguminous plants. Henecareason that gypsum 

so eminently benefits the growth of red clover. 


And hence reason world here suggest, that to | 


determine the fitness of a soil for clover, an anal- 
ysis should be male; if it contain gypsim all is 
right, and the clover will flourish: but if not, 
then a dressing of this materi: al must be aonlied. 
Thisis the theory. Lot us compare it with prac- 
tice, A hundred pounds of gvpsam to the acre 
has often doubled the clover crop; and a tenth 
part of that quantity, or ten pounds to the acre, 
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iw will pre See in some cases very sensible effects. 
| After itis spread on the ground. and 
sensib’e effect is pr 
I is p 
has usaally dissolved it and earri: 


oduced on thre 


and amone the roots of the von 


‘ 





thus becomes intimately diffased throuc! 

| Now, will ane ysis detect 4ts presence? If the 
soil isa foot deep, half a grain to a pound will in- 
dicate ahundie!] pounds toanacre. Yet this half 
a grain toa pound is only one fourteen-thousandat 
part; thongh eften producing a most | ser 
growth of red clover. A tenth part of that is 
only one hundredth and forth-thousandth parts 
yet ths minute portion often ts found to exert 4 
very visible influence in erov th: though for bee 
yond the reach of ordinary analysis. crop of 
clover of a ton anda half to the acre, onta ins 

t 


y tiree times tals amorunt, or thirty pounds of 





in; twenty pounds of mnuriate of ammonia 
pp xf to an acre of rye adled five bushels to the 
product.* But this is only ene seventy-thon- 


} 


sanith part of the soil. One hunire! and forty 





pounds of guano added more han sixteen hun- 
dred pounds to an acreef hay. Eat this manure 


, 
wien difised through the so!, constituted only 


about a ten-thousandth part: it nortion of 
iphosphoric acid, forming about one-cichth, and a 
very Important Incre lient, world be abeut one 
lciehty-thonsandth part: its sulohurie acid wanlt 
constitute Jess than a two-hondred-thonsar 
nart. and its netash abert one thy ” 
thonsindth part. J am not awa 

chomists claim sufficient skill to det 

small proportions in the soil: vet th se experi- 


nents show their great practc al Infiuence wh: 
existing as added constituents. 

The ammonia of the atmosphere is considered 
by eminent chemists as holding a very important 


relation to the healthy and vivorcus growth of 





nlants: vet its presence has never been dircetl 
detected, and only iudirect!y by favorabl . 
trnities when absorber snow or rain-water,— 
Eminent and accurate excriments had rot dis- 
covered even this unt! as within a few yea: 





It is net denied vat a brieht Ine ht may be 
thrown on the practice of agricaltore by carefully 
cond:etad antivses of soils. The results of 


many examinations which have been made, show 





y Ix ¢ raPYer ot tse . 
freqnentiv a very strixin tween fer- 


tile and barren soils, But these analeses wera 
conducted with the most rigid care and acenracy 


by men of such skill and eminenee as conld hard- 
lv be expected to be at the service of anv com- 
mon practical farmer. Andafter all, accurate ex- 
vents in cultivation would determine all that 
inte of practices, an } wont j 


is necessary in many 
in any case ~ necled as a test of the truth of the 
theory. 

It is to be hoped that chemists will contirve to 
nursne their investi¢ations on doubt! points, 
intil certainty, if possible, may be arrive] at: 
and that all well-establ shed facts m oy have ae 
iextensive application in farminy as their value 
merits, Batit must be almitted that there hag 
|heen a disposition to take too much for granted, 
land to overstate the certainty of suceoss in con- 
necting chemistry with agriculture. The precis- 





* Johnston's Leetnres, \ppendix. p 24. 
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ion so striking in other sciences, and other appli- 
cations of this science to various arts, does not 
hold in case of the growth of plants, which, 
though governed by fixed laws, is too much con- 
trolled by circumstances and too much obscured 
from view, to be thoroughly understood. This 
growth is slow and imperceptible to the sight; 
plants are surrounded by an invisible air above 


ground, and are hidden from view below ground ; | 
their surfaces receive nourishment by pores only | 


seen by powerful microscopes; the nourishment 


is drawn from vapors and floating gases in the 
air, and liquids in the earth charged with many | 
substances in minute proportions ; and the whole 
process is entirely beyond the reach of the closest | 
scrutiny of the eye. 

It is not surprising therefore that there should 
be a difference of opinion among high authorities. 

. * * * * 


The distinction must be drawn between The 


Application of Science to Agriculinre, and Tue | 
'Ehe former has been | 


Science OF AGRICULTURE. 
already explained : 
which practice has established, and the truths it 


has developed, reduced to a system, and in some | 


degree arranged under fixed principles. The 
Science of Agriculture explains the theory and 
operations of draining, plowing, subsoiling, and 
manuring, of rotation of crops, of cultivating the 
soil, of adapting culture to crops, and many oth- 


er practices which distinguished the best m_dern | 


epecimens of farming. It is a systematic ar- 
ranzement of knowledge, which the experience 
of centuries has accumulated. Many of its prin- 
ciples, it is true, are those of other sciences ; but 
they were usually discovered in the course of cul- 
tivation, before those sciences had a distinct ex- 
istence. 


trenching, and clovering and plastering, as speci- 
mens of the application of science to agriculture. 
But these have all resulted entirely from experi- 
ence; they are indeed specimens of scientific 
farming, but they originated from the science of 
agriculture, as just explained, and not from scienc2 
to agriculture in its common acceptation. 
e x . 


It is not denied, that important aid may yet be 
derived from agricultural chemistry. But its ad- 


vance must be slow and attended with caution. | 


Years of careful and accurate analyses of soils, 
and of the tvial of manures, separate and mixed, 


in connection with experiments on growing crops | 


performed with the utmost jadgment and_precis- 
ion, can only settle uncertain points, Reasons 


will thus be rendered clearer by science, and prac- | 
tices explained, enforced and established. But 
these experiments must be performed chiefly by | 


the enterprising few, and not by the common far- 
mer. The study is indeed deeply interesting and 


fascinating ; and every one who has a knowledge | 


of the natural sciences, will not unfrequently find 
useful applications in the every 
life. But to hold them up asa means by w 
the young farmer is to conduct his business most 
profitably, while he yet remains wholly or par- 
tially ignorant of the most improved modern sys- 
tems of practice and management, cannot be fol- 
lowed by the best results. The most important 
knowledge must be first attained, and afterwards 


the latter consists of the facts | 


A professor of one of our colleges has | 
cited the practices of draining, subsoil plowing, | 


Decrmsen, 
| that which is less essential in practice. If posgj- 
ble, neither should be neglected. We shout not 
|denounce any stuuy because it is encompassed 
| with some difficulties. Chemistry is affordip 
|many valuable suggestions for trial and practice. 
and as Professor Johnston very justly remarks, 
‘ It is foolish to refuse to avail ourselves of the 
|morning light because it is not equal to the mid. 
day sun.” 


A Middling Cow and a Good Cow. 
A middling cow will yield five pounds of butte: 
|per week,—while a good cow will yield ten. 
Now offer both of these for sale—the middlin 

animal being as large and handsome as the good 
‘one. How many purchasers, think you, will give 
‘fifty dollars for the one rather than twenty-tiye 
for the other? : 

Let us make a reasonable estimate. It costs 
_thirty dollars a year to keep a cow, and the pro- 
duce of a middling one is worth thirty-six dollars, 
' Your cow earns you six dollars over and above 
‘the keeping. But your good cow earns you sey- 
‘en times six! She yiclds twice as much milk 
and butter, yet the cost of her keeping 1s the 
sameas the other. Her earnings are seventy- 
|two dollars; and if you deduct her keeping (30 
|dolls.) you have forty-two dollars for her annual 
profit—seven times as much as your middling 
cow ! . 5 
| Have we made any mistake in the figures? 

Let’s try again:—Farmer A. keeps one good 

cow; farmer B. keeps two middling cows that 
‘yield just as much as A,’s cow (72 dolls.) A. 
| deducts the cost of keeping (30 dolls.) B, deducts 
'cests of keeping (60 dolls.) A.’s profits, above 
the keeping in one cow, are forty-two dollars.— 
B.'s profits above the keeping of two cows are 
twelve dollars. On one cow there would be six 
| dollars. 
| Have we put a very uncommon case? Go in- 
‘to the yard of any careful farmer, who keeps 
_tweive cows, and he will tell you that some of 
them yield twice as much as others on the same 
| keeping. 
Yet who will give fifty dollars for a good cow 
/when he can have a middling cow for twenty- 
‘five? We answer,—not one farmer in twenty. 
And this is the reason why so few are willing to 
devote themselves to the raising of superior stock. 
| We have no bidders, Our people think the Eng- 
lish great fools to pay such prices as they do, for 
first rate cattle. We may yet think differently. 
|—Mauss. Ploughman. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 
Cultivation of Orchard Grass. 
Messrs. Editors:—In a late journey through 
‘a part of Pennsylvania, I observed that the Stock 
Farmers are cultivating Orchard Grass in prefer- 
| ence to every other, as it affords perpetual pasture 


-day business of | for their cattle, and sheep, which thrive well upon 
I hich |it, although it is accounted coarse herbage.— 
|Many of those so engaged make considerable 
profit by the sale of seed, which when very clean 


and pure, sells readily at high prices. The mode 
of cutting thé seed is, to cradle off the top of the 
crop, letting the bulk of the hay stand to bo 
mown sometime after, when fresh shoot: have 
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sprung from the roots, the whole then making | 
winter fodder. But it is of very great im- 
rtance to obtain the seed pure and clean from | 
an admixture of the seeds of the grasses and | 
weeds ; and to accomplish this object, I observed 
one of the most intelligent and successful grow- | 
ers of this profitable crop, who goes the right 
way to work it, ploughing his land four rimes af- 
ter oats, before he sows his wheat, with which 
crop he seeds his grass; remarking, however, that 
he considers such asystem of pulvertzation, inju-, 
rious, rather than otherwise to the wheat crop; 
forcing forward, a too rapid autumnal growth—_ 
no doubt a very just conjecture. 

Immediately after oat harvest, he turns in the 
stubble, and harrows the ground, when millions 
of weeds make their appearance. Upon these he | 
carries abroad his dung, and turns all in, harrow- | 
ing again for another crop of weeds, which, as | 
soon as well up, are again turned under; the dung | 
then coming on the top, is well harrowed and 
mixed with the soil, and left for another growth | 
of weeds, when the whole is sown and ploughed | 
under by a very shallow furrow. Admirable 
management this, and applicable to many other 
crops, by which a farm could be kept clean at 
comparatively little cost or labor; the system 
being recommended in one of our Agricultural 
publications, where it is termed, “a plan for the | 
cultivation of weeds,” which 1s the main difference 
between the old and the new husbandry, the one | 
preventing them from growing, the other, en- 
couraging their growth that they may be extir- 
pated by the Plough—a system, calculated to 
make a difference of a profit or loss on a farm. 

On such a clean and well pulverized soil as | 
above described, the orchard grass-seed is sown, 
with the fairest piospect of complete success, and 
substantial profit; the beauty of the sample of 
the seed thus raised insuring its best recommen- | 
dation in the market. v. 





Bloody Milk. 

Mr. Wildman of Castle, says :—“TI wish to) 
ask of you, or some of your correspondents, what | 
I can do for a likely young cow I have that came 
in last spring, and has given bloody milk for the 
last two or three weeks. I have had recommend- 
ed garget root and nitre, both of which I have’ 
tried, and see no good result. I still continue to 
milk her, and feed it to the hogs. in hopes that 
there is something I can do for her that will re- 
store her milk, as she 1s of a superior breed which | 
I wish to keep on ny farm.” 

Blood in milk arises from the rupture of blood 
vessels in the lacteal gland, where the milk is se-+ 
creted from arterial blood. Onc has to rely most- | 
ly on Nature to heal t»e bleeding vessels. Quack 
hostrums can do but little good at best, and may | 
injure the general health of a valuable cow.— 
Milk very gently three times a day, and wash the, 
bag in cold water, made colder by the solution of 
alittle salt. ‘The object of frequent milking is to 
avoid the great distension of the vessels ‘nthe | 
gland, and their liability to bleed ; while the ap- | 
plication of cold water will serve, like applying it | 
to the forehead or back of the neck to check 
bieeding at the nose, to contract the open mouths 
of the capillaries which exude blood into the milk. 
— Genesee Farmer. 


‘high state of fertility. 


' place. 


Hints to those on Small Farms. 
Ep. Cuttivaror—Having but a few acres 
of land to cultivate, | have made it my study 


to obtain as much as possible from those few. 
|The amount of manure | can command is 


small, hence | have not been permitted to ac- 
complish this object by heavy crops from a 
But | have been com. 
pelled todo it bya selection of crops profitable 
in themselves; some of which areas vet scarce. 
ly known, as farm crops, to ta rmers generally, 

Among these, root crops hold an important 
l have formerly raised ruta bagas, and 
field beets largely ; the tormer are very easily 
raised on light soils, costing me usually from 
3 to 5 cents per bushel, according to the favor- 
ableness of the season. But to be raised thus 
cheanly, the land must be previously rich and 
well tilled. and cleared of weeds, and the young 
plants must be hoed before they are two inches 
high. ‘The hoeing must be finished before 
they are that height. ‘This is pertectly indis- 
pensable. Some of my richer neighbors have 
tried toraise them. They have selected some: 
waste piece of ground. where a manure-yard, 
old stack, or demolished building formerly 
stood, such spots being of rich soil. But they 
seemed to forget that such piaces were also 
richiy charged with the seeds of weeds, hence 
a hard job to hoe the young crop. ‘To make 


ithe matter ten times worse, they put off the 


hoeing a week, when the weeds had shot up 


six inches or a foot high, and the labor of 


cleaning them became enormous; while balf 
the amount of the crop was lost by the stunting 
they thus received. What was the conclusion # 
“Why these rooty beggys are the hardest crop 
I ever raised, and | shan’t have nothing more 
to do with ’em.” 

Roots, raised in the cheap manner I| have 
already described, I have found of the greatest 
advantage, nay, almost indispensable, in carry- 
ing my stock through winter, reducing the 
amount of hay needed to one-half, and requir- 
ing bat little land comparatively for their pro- 
duction. 

But useful as T have found ruta bagas, for 


| feeding horses, store cattle, &c., | never could 


make them answer perfectly for milch cows ; 
the milk and butter would have a slight taste 
of the turnep, although this was greatly dimin- 
ished by feeding just after milking. and by 


/ working all the butter-milk from the butter. 
tlence | have adopted Carrots as the main 


root crop. They are hardly so productive as 
turneps, but their superior richness far sur- 
passes all other roots. Horses, not very fond 
of ruta bagas, will often prefer carrots to oats 
themselves, and for feeding in company with 
oats and hay, they are superb, All cattle eat 
them with avidity; and milch cows through 
winter if fed on them plentifully, give the 
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pom nil tk wat make the best butter. 
hte carrot, prejecting from the ground four 
rSIX inches, is very ei isl \ 
wie 
ve jatter has the advantage of 
njured Ww leitin the ground till spring 
} raise some of each. 

But the crop most neglected by farmers, anc 
which | find the most profital le of all. is corn. 
sown mm thick drills for fodder. 
ol raisiug spear is so easy, requires so htth 
labor, and yields so enormous aerop, that it i 
eminently worthy the adoption of every farm- 


fience 
a 


Liris mode 


er, nich and poor, sinal} and great, indebt and | 


thriving and not thriving, east, 
south. Good soil is plowed, 
urrowed about two feet apart, 
potaioes; one man strews the grain 
aiong th 
fits 

re; another follows with a 
lengthwise with the furrows, 
and 


hivator once 


oul ot 
west, north, and 
haffiowed 1, aud {" 
tor 
from a 
can Waik, 
bushe.s io the ac 


cebl, 


is 
’ ‘ ! +4 
VUISACE 


about grains toa foot, or two 


coummon barrow, 


across thein as is most — nent, 


or 
covers the seed, 
or twice beiween the rows afterwards, is all 


' 
‘ 
’ 
i 


Passing tlie Ch 
iquickly grows 
ground, eutirely 
When the 


the attention the crop needs. 
up, 
precludes 


and covering t} e whole 


the necessity of hceing. 


crop is iaken off in autumn, the ground is clean | 
(and they are not always clean, || 


as a floor, 
aim sorry to say.) Wheat may be sown after, 
with very great propricty, as the me re growth 
of *, (no grain being pro luced,) does 
rot extinust the soil. Hencet san 
‘xceilent crop for a course in rotation. The 
amount, (if sown thick enough, not otherwise, ) 
js about five to seven tons to the acre, of the 
very best judder, cattle eating all the stalks ; 
and by tie most liberal estimate of labor, in- 
tercs. on land, and cost of seed, |} 
made it cost more than two dollars 
efen not inore than a do! lar and ahelfi 
» may be sown right atter the us 


herty we 
herb 5 
his b Comics 


i 


av be harvested directly after the usual 


Oie 


of}; Common 


load of 


corb-sia 


harvests. 


iwo 
bors all around are 


k fodd er. ‘My 


try it themselves 
arrives for s 
they have noi 


“ it, something prevents, or 


or 
fe) 


reason | adopt this course ; for with one acre 
I ge: as iuch of better fodder as is us sually 
obiained from four or five acres of meadow. 
The use of ashes, plaster, domestic poudrette, 
.nd muck, I find very beneficial, in the absence 
of a large supply of common manure; andthe 
ase of the subsoil plow lately commenced will, 
} doubt not, be very advantageous. 
—Albany Cult. XK. ¥, &. 


1 he| 


| 
| 


harvested, and is} 
productive than the yellow carrot; while} 
remnning une | 


> furrow as fast as ne! 


have never} 
a ton— |! 

This | 
sual time of! 
ting corn, and beivore hoeing commences ; | 


it is worth more than | 
neigh. | 
astonished at the®advan | 
tages | cerive from this crop, and resolve to | 
; but when the usual time} 


aud to spare, and it is neglected. | 
Because I have not land to spare, is the very | 
| solved, 
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For the Mishigna Farmer. 
To destroy Lice on Cattle 
Dry Murrain. 


—T'o cure 


Mr. Epiror :—!1 have noticed in the Far. 
mer, some remedies for destroying lice on 
cattle ;—but | have tried gne for two years 
past, which | think is superior to any that | 
have seen in your paper. ‘Take an old quilt, 
throw it over the back the animal, leiting 
it hang down ail round, as low as the knees, 
and sled it around the neck ; or it the quilt 
is large enough, put it over head and all, let. 
Take a dish of 
live coals, and put on some smoking tobacco, 
(or some plug, cut and dried, would be strong. 


of 


ting only the nose stick out. 


er,) and bold it und: r the animal, frequently 


raising iton the back to let the smoke come 
ip Phis will ki the lice, and you can 
curry or brush them off immediately. Ina 
iew days, as soon as the nits are hatched, the 
operation will need to be repeated. ‘This is 
the cheapest, quickest and surest method thai 
| have ever heard It is better in cold 
ae any liquid preparation. 

Oax or two inquiries | should like to make. 
First, is taro eny method to make a cow that 
ge's a notion of holding up her milk, give it 
Gowt 

Sccond, Is there any cure for the dry mur. 
lam not particularly acquaint 
ed with the ; but saw an ox 
opened that died with it; and the manifolds 
were so dried up that L should think it impos- 
any medicine to pass, 

[don’t know how big watermelons you 
raise out your way,—but one grew in my 
eae weighiog 19 Ibs. 11 oz.—planted 4th 

f July, picked 23d of Se ptember. 

Jepepian Grown, 

Boston, Ionia Co. Oct. 21, 1846. 


We cannot answer Mr. B’s questions of 
our own knowledge. In regard tothe second, 
on consulting an old cattle doctor, we have 
obtained the tollowing recipe for the cure of 

Dry Morratx.—Give to a full grown ox 
or cow a junk bottle tull of train oil. Keep 
the animal moving slowly, and repeat, if nec- 
essary, ow twelve hours. 

Our informant says he has tried this reme- 
dy in tatty cases, without failing. 

In the “Ennigrant’ s Hand Boo an Ohio 
farmer recommencs 2 oz. of gamboge dis- 
This is a powerlul physic ; and it is 
very necessary to get something to pass the 
animal. He believes the dry murrain always 
pre ecedes the bloody murrain, and is the cause 
of this last and most fatal disease. 

As preventives of the dry murrain, one 
recommends ashes—another thinks saltpetre 
much better—a piece about the size of a ker- 
nel of corn to be given once a week. 
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weather 
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Wintering Animals. | it there till she is forced to withdraw and swal- 
iow the tar and salt, and your sheep will soon 


In wintering stock of al! kinds, economy as | alin caer 
well as humanity requires that they be pro- | 8° gved healih and clean noses. 
yided with warm shelters. ‘This {act science 
demonstrates, and experience has abundantly | of sows with swiil or slop for some days atter 
roved. Aside trom the saving of lite, which | parturition isdangerous, 1» one or two instan- 
is often sacrificed by the eflects, immediate or | ces that have recently come under our notice, 
remote, of exposure to the inclemency of win- isows so fed have died. — Maine Furmer. 
ter, the saving in the quantity of food required | eee 
tosustain an animal in good condition, Is sufhi- 
cient to pay in a short time the cost of construct- 
ing shelters. ‘The difference in the quantity of | 
food consumed by an animal well sheliered,| A good deal of attention has lately bees 
and one whose best protection is the lee side} draw to the use of Common salt, asa remedy 
of a fetice or straw stack, is greater than would | oy the Cureulio. ‘Tints have been made 
be supposed, by any who have never tried the) with this substunce m= various paris oF the 


fows.—Remember that excessive feeding 





. ' = 
From Downing oa Praite, 


Sait for Piam Trees. 


experiment. Some farmers, who admit the} country, where scarcely a ripe plum was lore 
saving of keep above mentioned, preter to | mnerly obtained, wiih the imuosie vin) lete suc. 
leave their stock unprotected in winter, trom! cess, On the other hand, soui. persons alter 
an idea that they are thereby rendered more | testing it, have pronounced it of no value.— 
vigorous and healihy. [tis true that there is! Our own expericnce is greatly in favor of its 
a wonder{ul power of adaptation to circum} use. We believe that, properly applied, it is 
stances in the constituwions of animals, en-/ an effectun] remedy against the curculio, while 
abling them, from habit, to endure hardship, } it also promotes the growth of thé tree, and 
which they would have sunk under at first.— | keeps the soil in that state most congenial to 
Thus the exposed animl becomes able to dear | its productiveness. The failuresthat have ari- 
cold and storms betier than one accustomed to] sen in its use. have. dor 

a warm shelter; but the capacity for en-! imperfect application, either in regard to the 
durance has its limits—and those limits are! quantity or the time of applying it. 

often reached during the severities of our win-} In the directions usually given, it seems 
ters. The hollow horn in evile has been} only considered necessary to apply salt, pretty 
supposed to be frequently caused by the action | plentifully, at any season. If the soil be 
of cold, and one of the remedies recommended | thoroughly saturated with salt, it is probable 
ensistty in par, of wrapping the horns in}that it would destroy insecis therein, in any 


oubtless, grown outof an 


sheepskins, the wool side in, to afford warmth | stage of their growth. But, though the plum 


i tree seems fond of saline matter, (and one of 


by which the circulation may be restored. 
Exposed animals are sometimes supposed to the most successful experimenters applied 
be healthier than sheltered ones, because their} strong fish brine, at the rate of three or four 
appetites are keener; but the consumption of | pails full to a tree of moderate size.) it must 
an increased quantity of food is only nature’s! be confessed this is a somewhat dangerous 
method of keeping up the supply of animal | mode, as the roots are forced to receive a large 
heat, and is no proot of more perlect health. supply of so powerful an agent at once. 
The best method of applying salt against 


+ . e piu we Is that of strewi . 
Useful Reeipes. | the ple m evil, is that ot strewing it pretty 
thickly over the surface, when the punctured 


| 


: Hogs are frequently taken sick, and some- | plums commence dropping. ‘The surface of 
times die without exhibiting any symptoms by | ije ground should be made smooth and hard, 
which the uninitiated in such matters,can either | and fine packing salt may then be evenly 
inter the nature of the disease, or apply a) cyread over it, as far as the branches extend 
proper remedy. In such cases, it is frequent. | a aboat a fourth of.an inch in depth.— 
ly of benefit to the sufferer te throw into bis) Should the weather be fine, this coat will last 
trough an ear of corn, dipped in tar and rolled | until the fruit infected has ail fallen; should 
in brimstone. lit be cissolved or carried off by showers, it 

Sueer—One of the most troublesome, and} must be replenished immediately. ‘I'he larvas 
certainly most loathsome diseases with which! or grubs of the weevil. in this most tender 
sheep are affected, is the ‘oul nose.” For’ state, emerging from the plum to enter the 
this we know of no remedy more speedily and | ground, will full prey to the eflects of the 
certainly effectual than the following : “Make | salt before they are able to reach the soil.— 
asmall mop by wrapping a rag around the} If this is carefully and generally practiced, 
end of a stick: dip this in tar, taking up as| we have little doubt of its finally ridding the 
much as will adhere to it; roll it in salt, and] cultivator of this troublesome enemy, evenin 
then thrusting it into the sheep’s mouth, hold' the worst districts and soils. . 
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——— 


get into this condition, the cultivation of corn or 
potatoes, with two plowings before planting, and 
| early and thorough cultivation afterwards, is an 


inion | equally effectual way of accomplishing the object, 

&7 The ¢ o-partnership heretotore exist ng between the sub- | 
eeribers in the publication of the Farmer, is this day dissolved by 
mutual consent. All the accvunts of the paper have beea_ re- 
eouveyed to H. Hurbut - 


HG 


eee 


JACKSON, DECEMBER, 1846. 





3. The summer fallow pulverizes and exposes 
the soil to the atmosphere, and from the contact 
| chemical changes take place, which increase its 
| fertility. Substances before insoluble, and there- 
fore incapable cf being assimilated by plants, be- 
/come soluble. Hence aiises an advantage,—but 
| this same advantage results from the culture of a 
| hoed crop. 


Pp ° } . . 
viagp bshalennpi | 4, Itis said that a summer fa!!ow enables the 
CROWELL, 


| farmer to prepare land for winter grain at a time 
| of year when he has some Icisure ; whereby he 
|is enabled to sow more of his land with wheat 
| than by any other course. This position is ques- 


HURLDBUT, 
WOODHULL. 
Jackson, October Wih, 1846. 


The reason of the above dissolation was the ill health of Mer 
Woodhull. Weis still, so far as able, acting as agent for this pa 
per, as also are the following. 

TRAVELLING 
R. MOODY, 


SEARLES, 


AGENTS. 
A. H. 
3. 8 


WM. 
WM. 


Our next Volume. 
The Ejitor of the Farmer is making arrange- 


ments for its publication the ensuing year in an 
enlarged form, without increase of price. 


The naked Summer Failow. 


| tionable, as will, we think, appear hereafter : but 
{even if granted, the benefits are still doubtful; 
for there is a manifest tendency in all the wheat- 
| growing states, to devote lands excessively to this 


d ° z | exhausting crop, without restoring to them what 
The practice of making a naked summer fallow | . Pore ae They 


Bi i ; |is necessary to preserve their fertility. 

as a preparation for a crop of winter wheat, Is one | : ‘ 

S asee . | cannot obtain these necessary things from the air 
which holds a middie rank between skillful culti- 


‘ | alone. 
vation, and that slovenly and inconsilerate man-| 5 Wi cities teeki oad  Wiik aneeiaieel deems 
agement, which characterizes the farmer of the, $8. 5 Atlas 
_ | to consider the soi] of the same nature as an ani- 
poorest sort. It is, on the one hand, a great im-| al GRD GIGS A ai ti 
t over the practice which raises wheat |. Sf ar caligeting aS nanan megs aan 
rovement o he practice ses at! , 
P | The parallel does not altogether hold. Experi- 
after wheat, in successive seasons, un the same | sient Pew d 
, , iL 1: | ence bas shown tnat a soll may be made to pro- 
field; and, on the other, far below that, which | : pat 
duce a yearly crop, and yet increase in fertility. 


ery fio uce ch oy itable | ithe “aren ‘ 
makes every ficld produce each year a profitable The objections to ‘which the practice of the 


and that without exhaustion. We propose | me 
pit ss thie. heat ked : f = P | naked summer fallow is liable, are these : 
show in this, that a naked summer fallow, ex- : 
: : | 1, It causes the entire loss of one season's 


t under particular circumstances, is neither | 4 
— | ; : crop, making the land produce but once tn two 
necessary nor expedient; and that a course of main 


constant cropping, of sume sort, is entirely feasi- | 2. Unless the fallow can be depastured by 
he i 8 AEN AS, De PE net ah heep or cattle, at least three plowings, with in- 
will enumerate some of the benefits derived, and | a m a iphtak ey, : 
2 , termediate harrowings are requisite to keep down 
iegpreed te be esaneice eas ~~ aac poe fallqw, | weeds, and bring the land into suitable condition 
and then some objections to which it is liable. | at the time of seed-sowing. Hence, it is a labo- 
1. The summer fallow is resorted to on new | pious method. 
Jands imperfectly subdued, with a view to com- | 3. The exposure of a soil, rich in vegetable 
plote their subjugation by repeated plowings, and | and animal manures, to the full rays of the scorch- 
exposure to the sun and air, These extirpate the jng summer sun of this climate, and that for 
wild herbage, and cause its roots to die and mingle | months, must dissipate the volatile constituents, 
with the soil. In this way, lands not fit for ad-| while some of the mineral matters rendered solu- 
vantageous culture with any crop, are brought| ble by exposure to the air, are dissolved prema- 
into a state of fertility. Thisis one of the cases, | turely, and being intercepted by the roots of no 
and nearly, if not quite, the only one, in which’ srowing vegetation, are carried by drenching rains 
the fallow is decidedly proper, and, in general, the| into the substratum, and lost. Hence it would 
best course that can be pursued. seem, that the ultimate effect of the summer-fal- 
low system would be exhausting. 
4, It interferes with the extensive and proper 
cultivation of hoed crops,—corn, potatoes, car- 


rots, ruta bagas, mangel wurtzel, &c.—crops 


9. The summer fallow is recommended when 
lands have become foul, with a view to extermi- 
nate weeds. In this matter, prevention is better 
than cure. But when lands have been suffered to 














which are highly profitable when properly man- 
aged, but which are so generally neglected, and 
suffer'd to be choked with weeds. Thus their 
growth is stinted, and the ground, instead of be- 
ing left clean for a crop of the smaller grains, Is 
made foul for years. 

5. As already intimated, it is, as a part of a 
regular system of culture, after land has been 
once brought under subjection, entirely unneces- 
sary, since as good, or better crops of wheat can 
be raised without it. 

Let us now consider some cf the substitutes 
which may be adopted for this system. 

The great principle on which this substitution 
is founded, is, that the culture of certain crops is a 
fit preparation of the soil for certain other crops. 

In carrying out this principle, the cultivation 
of clover presents itself as the readiest and best 
means of getting rid of the naked fallow, and 
adopting an improved plan. Clover may be man- 
aged in various ways so as to accomplish this ob- 
ject. It may be depastured by sheep, until with- | 
in two or three weeks of the time of seed-sow- 
ing, and then turned under. It may be mown, | 
and after the crop of hay is taken off, the sod may 
be reversed and wheat sown. If the cover be of 
an early kind, the aftermath will furnish a consid- 
erable body of vegetation—if of a late kind, it 


may be depastured in the spring and early sum-_ 
mer, and the stock turned off in time for the clo- | 


ver to blossom before plowing for wheat. It may | 
then, in either case, be used to enrich a soil defi- 
cient in vegetable mould. 

The advantages of the clover crop, and its pe- 
euliar adaptation to. the raising of wheat, have 
been often presented in this journal, enforced by ' 
the highest authority, both scientific and practi- 
eal, It isa matter of regret, that this fertilizing 
and profitable crop is still so widely neglected. 

With the extended cultivation of clover, the 
necessity for allowing fields to lie fallow, would 
never exist. ‘The clover, when sown sufficiently 
thick, and made thrifty by right culture, effectu- 
ally stops the growth of weeds, penetrates and 
lightens the soil by its tap roots, fertilizes it by 
its decomposition, and gives the wheat plant the 
precise food which it needs. Lands have been 
made to produce heavy crops of wheat for long 
periods, every alternate year, by simply alterna- 
ting wheat and clover,—the latter being always 
suwn with the former. This is, by no means, to 
be recommended as a skillful rotation: but if, 
land must be run, and the greatest possible pro- 
duct in wheat obtained from it for a limted num- | 
ber of years, say from four to ten, this is undoubt- | 
edly a good way to do it. By this means, the | 
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il be kept clean, and with a good wheat 
soil, no diminution of yield will be scon percepti- 
ble. One half the cultivated portion of a farm 
night thus be every year in wheat, the other half, 
used for meadow or pasture. 

W here a greater variety of crops is produced, 
and a large quantity of land is desired to be de- 
voted to wheat, it can be sown after beans, peas, 
corn, and barley, (or even cats, if the ground be 
twice plowed.) ‘This course may be pronounced 
exhausting, and soitis: but the careful saving 
and application of the manures which those crops 
would yield, would render the exhaustion cempar- 
atively I-ttle. 

It would be impessible to prescribe a single 
plan which would suit the circumstances of all— 
but if any farmer, who has lis farm well reelaim- 


a 


ed from a state of nature, will sit down, and ar- 


f 


range a system of rotation of crops, varying from 
three to eight years, according to the nvmber of 
lots into which his farm is divided, and the kind of 
crops which he wishes to raise, he will, it is 
thought, find it casy to reject the naked fallow, 
and make every part of his farm produce each 
It is the lack of s\stem, 
that is, of a course of cropping determined years 


year a profitable crop. 


before-hand, which causes the fallow to be resort- 
} 


eu 


to, and ecntinued as a settled practice by many 
cvood farmers. 


Agricultural Failures, 
Or Mr. Experience against Mr. Book-farmer. 
The invitation in our last to “gather up the 


\fragments,” has brought a communication from 


Mr. A. Robison, of Washtenaw Co., containing 
a detail of sundry trials of practices recommended 
in the Michigan Farmer and other agricultural 
journals, which have resulted unfavorably. These 
seem to have impressed Mr. R. with the convie- 
tion that “bock-farming,” in his case at least, is 
a thing at variance with experience—instead of be- 
ing, as for the most part it is, a record of the prac- 
tice, improvements and discoveries of the best 
farmers. We are, however, thankful for the 
communication, as it affords an opportunity for 
certain explanations which appear to be needed, 
and which may, perchance, mect the case of oth- 
ers who have encountered the same difficulties ; 
and thankful alse, for the enclosed remittance, 
paying in advance for the Farmer up to 1848, 
sent by Mr. R., in the hope of having better luck 
in following its recommendations hereafter,— 
Such an exercise of active faith should, in the 
eyes of a publisher, cover a multitude of sins. 

And now let us hear about Failure No, 1 
charged against “bock-farming.” 

“Mr. Book-farmer says, manure should - be 


be 4 
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hauled out in its fresh, unrotted, unfermented 
state, and applied to heed crops, because the rot- 


ting and fermenting in the soil prevents the es- | 


cape of certain gases, and adds much to the fer- 
tility of the soul, 


found upon my premises, [a second hand farm.] 
a hage pile of old rotten manure, that had lain 
there from ‘time immemorial,’ expesed to the 
drenching rains of sutumer, and the blasts of win- 
ter j-—and in fact, around the edges, where the 


manure was some s:x or eight inches deep, the 


grass and weeds had completely turfed it over:— 
this was hauled out in the spring of ’44, and ap- 
plied on one side of a lot, and manure made the 
previous winter, fresh, unfermented and unrotted, 
was applied on the other side. The whole was 
plowed in deep, and planted with corn ; and any 
person, with his eyes half cpen, could discover 
Where the old rotted The 
corn was by { 

ance to maturity. Each year since has contiri: 
ed my opinion. I wenld not here be understood 
to advocate the slovenly practice of leaving ma- 
nure around a barn fer the purpose of rotting: 
by no means. Let every thing in the shape of 
manure be hauled ont in the spring, and applied 
to the corn crop, and with level culture it will be 
no detriment to the crop. Dry straw, plowed 
in, I consider a positive injury to corn.” 


manure was applied. 


and end of this part of our cor- 
They play 


‘1 : 
The beginning 


respondent’s article are antipodes. 
over the game of the Kilkenny cats, and cat each 
other up. If manure is so greatly improved by 
lying in the barn-yard tu rot, there seems no very 
good reason why it should not be so treated.— 
The annoyance of its presence in the yard might 
bo borne in consideration of the benefit. We 
are not disposed to dispute the greater immediate 
advantage, in some cases, of old manure which 
has decomposed in a heap, when the same num- 
ber of lvads are applied to the acre; but did Mr. 
R. consider how many loads of the fresh manure 
it would have required to make one of the rotten ? 
and did he take into account the comparative ben- 


efit to subsequent crops ? 


or one-fourth the quantity, in the process of fer- 
mentation, evaporation and leaching. 

The effects of manures are influenced, as eve- 
ry observing farmer can testify, by the character 
of the season as regards wetness or Crouth. But 
the season must be unfavorable indeed, when long 
manure, applied judiciously to corn, only “does 
no detriment to the crop.” Read the practice of 
Mr. Geddes, the premium farmer of New York, 
in the August number. 

Dry straw, plowed into heavy clay soils, is as- 
serted by many who have tried it, to have the ef- 
fect to lighten 24 render them more porous, thus 


Mr. Experience has told me 1 | 
may contradict that statement flatly; because J | 


the best, from its first appear- | 


The question is, which | 
would be most advantageous to a farm, to apply | 
a given quantity of manure fresh, or that same | 
manure after it shall have diminished to one-third 


Smproving their texture, and increasing their pro- 
ductiveness. On light dry soils, the effect is dif- 
ferent, especially in dry seasons. 

Failure No. 2. 

“Mr, Book-farmer says to grow good spring 
wheat it should be sown early in the spring, on 
corn stubble which has been beavily manured the 
previous season—the seed, prepared by washing 
in brine, and then dried with lime or ashes, to re- 
main in a pile some 24 hours before sowing. 

“Mr. Excerience endeavored to fellow these 
directions to the very letter:-—sowed 104 bushels 
of Tea wheat on 8 acres, on the Ist of April 
last, and I flattered myself it was done ‘in apple- 
pe order.’ The result of it was, my wheat was 
net more than a foot or eighteen inches tall at 
most; if was smutty, badiy shrunk, and not 
worth cutting. The land on which it was sown 
is burr cak opening.” 

Mr. R. seems to present a strong case here— 
but exceptions do not invalidate arule. Does 

I 
he really suppose that the careful preparation of 
the seed, the carly sowing, or the previous en- 
riching and clean culture of the ground with 
corn, were the causes of his failure ? Weshould 
‘lock elsewhere, and inquire, was the ground dry 
'and well settled when plowed and harrowed, was 
the plowing deep or shallow, was the seed good, 
&e. 

The efficacy of brining and liming seed wheat 
has been tried teo often to be questioned. To 
offset experience against experience, an old and 
very successful Genesee Co. wheat grower has 
just left our cffico who says that his universal 
practice was to sprinkle quicklime over his seed 
wheat on his barn floor, at the rate of about 4 
quarts to the bushel, pour on water, incorporate, 
and after about 24 hours,sow. When the blade 
shot up, it would lock like a corn blade. He 
never had smutty wheat, even when it was com- 
mon among his neighbors; and once raised an 
‘average of 47 bushels to the acre on a field of 20 


acres. 
Failure No. 3. 


“ Mr, Book-farmer recommends a roller to pass 
over ground newly sown with wheat and other 
grain, to equalize the surface, and press the earth 
around the gvain, that it may vegetate more read- 
ily, especially if it be very dry at sowing-time. 
| “Mr. Experience says, he cannot dispute you 
in person,—he is favorably dispesed tu its use 
“here, and is positive with regard to the benefits 
‘resulting from its use ‘down East.’ I will refer 
'you to Micah Porter, Esq., of this town, who 
'says that some two or three years ago he sowed a 
‘field with oats, and aiter it was harrowed, he ap- 
iplied the roller upon it in alternate strips both 
ways, so that the lot when completed appeared, as 
he expressed it, like a huge chequer-board. Now 
for the result. On the squares that were not 
rolled, the oats were first rate; on those where 
the roller had passed over, the oats were very 
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light ; and upon those 
had passed twice, they were not worth cutting. 

Before this failure can constitut:> a good arge- 
ment against the 
stances would require to be maje known—such 
as the natural character of the svil, the condition 
of the ground as to being wet or dry, the depth of 
cultivation, the weight of the r 
It is quite possible that the use of a heavy 
on a stiff soil, in a wet state, and with sh illow 
cultivation, would be injurious. We have yet to 
hear of an instance in which it has proved other- 
wise than beneficial, when these conditions were 
reversed. 
the sowing and harrowing in ef grass and other 
smal! seeds. 

Failure No. 4. 

“ Mr. Book-farmer recommends salt or brine to 
be applied to fruit trees to render them healthy 
and vigorous, as the salt is peculiarly adapted to 
destroy the curculio and other insects, that har- 
bor about the roots of the trees, &c. &e,. 

“Mr, Experience says 
destroying the insects at the root, but also the 
wohole tree with them in the bargain. ‘Two years 
Jast summer I had four or five choice peach 
trees in my garden, that were porbaps seven or 


practice of rolling, more circum- 


roller r, and ithe | like. 


roller 


some 


eight feet tall, and Wish ig to render them very 
‘healthy and | vigorous,’ fa to, sted the pian reconi- 


mended by the Michi; van Farmer, and other agi 
cultural publications, by applying perhaps three 
quarts of oli fi “ry beef brine to the roots « f each 
tree: and whi 
vigor’ as the result, lo! ‘the sear and yellow leai’ 
appeared, bei in less than three weeks they were 
as dead as though they had been torn out by the 
roots, and exposed to a July sun foramonth. In 
following the same suggestions, one of my neigh- 
bors, Mr. ‘Thomas Green, lost many of his. Up- 
on mentioning my misfortune to Mr, 
Napoleon, he smiled at my ignorance, and then 
related what he had done. ‘'l’here was,’ said he, 
Sin the road near my house, an oak tree, which 
was in summer the general rendezvous for all the 
cattle that ran in the highway. It became such 
a pest and nuisance that I was resolved upon its 
destruction. I took an augur, bored a hele in 
one of its roots close to the gr 
it about a gill of salt, adding urine sufficient to 
wet it:—laid a stone over the hole tu prevent cat- 
tle from licking, and in less than six weeks it was 
as dead as a hammer, 

“ Now all [ have to say in relation to the ap- 
plication of salt to fruit trees, if beneficial at all, | 
it must be applied as the homeopathic physicians 
prescribe thcir doses, the trillionth part of a grain; 
for, surely, any persen applving it as indicated by 
the Michigan Farmer, their total and complete 





estruction cannot be more effectually secured ™ a Oa ake 
d . : under all circumstances, unless used in infinitesi- 


any other way, scientific theory to the contra 
notwithstanding.” 


We are not aware of any “scientific theory” | 


squares where - > roller | 


my , PE Ae P 
jcoser, oj 


It is considered especially useful after | 


he has no doubt of its |. 
V 


r, we fail to find anv thing 


irom which such an inference could 


At all 


be drawn.— 
events, we wash our hands of any such 


recommendation, and ca!l for the procf. On page 
15, Ve \ 2, is an extract from the Magazine of 


Horticulture in which a writer recommends a pint 


Se 2.3 1. oss wh } . } } ac 
of fiso brine, diluted with as mn ich watc Ts to be 
rs 
poured, spring or jail, round peach trees 24 to 3 
inches in diameter, to kill the borer, which attacks 


a ge <4“ - = } t 7 
the body of the tree near the surface of the 
eround. In this case verv little of the salt would 
be take ito the circulatioz 

ait ts recommended, however, by numerous 


ithorities, for the plum tree, to which it has 
roved itself a natural and health-giving stimu- 
lant, and aiso an aid in the destruction of the cure 
cullo. 
The discovery that salt is beneficial to the plum 
| was made by the accidental overflowing of a fruit 
garden a the ; sea. Alter the subsidence of the 
aters, it was found that while beast of the other 
fruit trees were "killed, the plum grew with in- 
creased luxuriance. Hence the hint was taken, 
ind the experience of the best horticulturists 
has confiimed the practice. 


>| was looking forthe ‘health and | 


' 


ound, and pnt into | 


{ 


powerful a manure, the safest 
way is to apply it at first sparingly, and if in so- 
lution, ina very diluted state, until it is ascertain- 


The writer learned 


>t how much niay be borne. 
the necessity cf this caution in his younger days, 
brine on an asparagus 
(instead of the 
carly spring, as it should have been,) and the brine 
of course, 
was, that although asparagus is a marine vegeta- 
ble, and salt, properly administered, a highly ap- 

turned yellow, and 
until the next 


uring enn i} f 
SUTIN Some Oia Vcei 


.. Ss T+ 


ie if WAS CGONne 1D SuMMer, 


was undiluted. The consequence, 


propriate manure, the plants 


did not recoyer their thriftiness 
season. 

In like manner, Mr. Rt. has now found out by 
experience that brine will do the business effectu- 
ally for peach trees, provided it be applied at the 


right time, and enovgh of it. We record that 


|experience, and it thus becomes so much book- 


knowledge, to be used for the benefit of all who 
‘need. But because 3 quarts of beef brine, ap- 
plied in summer to peach trees seven or eight feet 
tall, was found to settle their case, the inference 
that therefore it must prove fatal to all fruit trecs, 


mal doses, is hardly logical. So, the gencral 
| preposition that “ what is sauce for the goose is 


which directs the use of salt as a manure for the | sauce for the gander,” may be admitted: but it 
peach in any way, and least of all as Mr. R. ap- | will not follow that what is good for the plum, 


plied it. He must have been mistaken, we think, ‘must necessarily be rood for the reach, 
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cumstances, in following out any suggestions he | 
may mect with; and by so deing, we trust he_ 
will derive from his Agricultural papers advantage 
only, instead of injury. We shall be glad to hear 
from him again. 





The Potato Discase again. 

In conversation with farmers, a few more facts 
have been ascertained relative to the potato rot, 
which appear worthy of publicity. 

The disease has prevailed much mere in clay 
soils than in sandy, more in wet soils than in dry, 
more in rich soils than in poor—whether the rich- 
ness be natural or artificial. 
the ground as to wetness or dryness appears to 
have a very material influence. In dry sandy 
enerally healthy, 


': ~ 
a slight dspres- 


The condition of 


fields where the tubers were g 
they rotted wherever there was 
sion In the surface. On adjoining farms, alike in 
soil and in preparation for the crop, potatoes 
planted deep, and raised with level culture, rotted, | 
while those planted superficially, and hilled up 
high, in the old fashioned mode, came out sound. | 
The rot appears to have commenced, so far as | 
we have learned, shortly after the first rains in 
September. A farmer informed us that his pota-| 
toes were in fine condition before the rains, and 
on examination two or three days after the rains | 
began, the rot was in rapid progress throughout. 
the field. In his opinion the rain produced the 
rot. 
This reminds us of a new phase in the insect | 
theory, originated by a correspondent of the N. | 
Y. Tribune, which supposes the cause of the dis- , 
ease to be animalculac, so minute as to be drawn | 
up in vapor, to float in the clouds, and finally de- | 
scend in rains, whereby they are disseminated | 
over the country—that they fall upon and pene- | 
trate the potato vines, and descend to the roots, 
where they operate with more or less affect, ac- 
cording to the condition in which they find the 
tubers. But enough of theorizing on this subject. | 
Mr. A. Clarke, of Grass Lake, informs us that | 
he noticed in his ruta baga crop, appearances of 
disease similar to those in the potato. The roots | 
were discolored internally in spots, and in mary | 
instances rotten. ‘The crop was harvested in) 
good season, before the occurrence of any severe 
frost. This is the first report that has reached | 
us, of the rot having extended to the ruta baga | 
crop in this country. 
The same also states that potato>s which he 
planted early and dug early, came out healthy, 
and have since remained so. 


cs, 


most affected. 





The Hessian Fly. 
The last number of the American Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture and Science, contains the 


| commencement of an elaborate essay on the Hes- 
isian Fly, by Dr. Asa Fiteh, of Salem, N. Y.— 
| The part now published is taken up with the his- 


tory of the fiy, its name and synonyms. In this, 
the position is quite clearly made out that it is a 
European insect, and that it was, in all probabili- 
ty, introduced into America by the Hessian 
troops during the Revolutionary war, according 
to the prevailing opinion at that day. “Its pop- 
ular name, Hessian Fly, was first bestowed upon 
it by Col. Morgan, soon after its first appearance 
on Long Island.” The scientific name, Cecidom- 
yia ‘destructor, was given by Mr. Say. These 


/are the only names by which the insect is proper- 


ly designated. “Mr. Say’s name might at first 
view be thought liable to criticism, as being in no 
wise distinctive, many other species of Cecidom- 
yians being also destroyers. Yet this species is 
so pre-eminent in that particular, as to throw the 
injuries inflicted by each of the others quite in 
the back ground. We hence think it will be 
conceded that the name is signally appropriate. 
Placed beside it, all its kindred are mere depreda- 
tors—this alone is THE destroyer.” 

We shall look, with interest, for the appearance 
of the residue of the article, which, we may ex- 


pect, will be of a more practical character, em- 


bodying whatever of utility in the way of reme- 
dies for the evil, the experience of the past may 


| have afforded. 


items. 

Tue Horse Disease.—A singular and fa- 
tal distemper prevails among the horses on 
Long Island, Staten Island, and some parts of 
New England. Within 10 miles of the Un- 
ion Course, Long Island, not less than 300 
horses died in three weeks! The disease af- 
fects particularly the brain, the horse becomes 
stupid, rests his head against something, or 
leans to the side of the stable, or against a 
fence or tree for support; in a few hours he 
falls, and dies after a day or two, apparently 
exhausted. 

A similar epidemic prevailed upon the same 
ground in the fall of 1828, which was equally 
fatal. 

Puntsntnc Horse Taieves.—Horse steal- 
ing is so common in some counties of Illinois, 
that it has been recommended by a writer in 
that state, to pass a law making it punishable 
with death. The American Quarterly Jour- 
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nal, with better judgment, advises imprison- consistence of thic k pair nt, and then applies it 
ment at hard Jabor, the wages of the convict to the trees with a brush. This, ap plied once 
to be first devoted to making up to the owner a year, he finds effectual protection against 
of the stolen property his loss, and afterwards hares and rabbits. Would it not be equally so 
the punishment to be continued as long as the, agai 

ends of justice may be thought to require. imitans 

Por the Michigan Farmer. 


An AGricutturaL Prnirentriarv.—<A ean 


form of 180 acres, beautifully situxied in the 
town of Westboro, Mass., has been purchased 
by the state, for the purpose of establishing ¢ 
sort of Agricultural Penitentiary where boys 
and young men, convicted of crimes, are to 
be sent, and kept at hard labor, with a view 
of teaching them habits of industry, and lear- 


Sunilow 
The article in the last Farmer, copied from 
the Maine Farmer. on Sunflower, has induced 
me to state, that, a few years since, I raised 
from one-eighth of an acre of land, seven and 
a halt bushels of Sunflower seed, sowed in 
drills three feet apart, and hoed but once. -It 
ning them the mysteries of an honorable oc- , 'S well known to be an_ — ent article of 
cupation, which they can pursue when their | food fe ah sy Hiry. And it flaxseed oil cake is 
terms of imprisonment have expired. Goemp omen heehee els or nation why 
: }is not Sunflower equally so, as it produces a 
Catatoeve or Fruirs.—Messrs. Hastings. very pure oil ? 
Hubbard & Davis have issued a “Descriptive ° S. B. Nosus: 
Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Flow-; Any Arbor Garden. Nov. 24. 1846. 
ering shrubs and Plants, cultivated and for 
sale at the Detroit & Oakland Horticultural For the Michigan Parmer. 
Gardens,” of which they are the proprietors. | Ruta Raga ie 
The catalogue contains the names of most of 
the choicest varieties of each kind of fruit. 
and from our acquaintance with the careful 
manner in which the nurseries have been got | 
up, we feel assured that as much accuracy has) 7 1A TGS 
been attained in them as in any establis!: ment | !°5* o! priate Pease bushels of potatoes, about 
of the kind in the State. i By the way, | 0° third of a crop of ruta bagas were aflect- 
would it not be as well to patronize our own ed = (pre en tee ee COW ee 
ieeuaring, whore the.taet warielien can be pro-|*? tap root. Many were so much rotted 
cured, as to procure trees from the Eastern | that they could not be pulled, and cattle would 


states, at the risk of injurious delays ? not touch them. The soil on which they grew 
. was gravelly loam, 
Cost or Seepinc wita Crover.—One) S. B. Nos.e. 
bushel of clover seed will sow five acres.x— | Ann Arbor Garden, Nov. 24, 1846. 
At five dollars a bushel, therefore, the cost of | 
seed is $1 per acre. | Sart ror Hocs.—-Hogs, during the process 
Cost or Piaster.—Half a bushel of plas-| of fattening, sliould be supplied with salt as 
ter, applied at the right time to clover, will | often as once a week. It is no less advan- 
often increase the product 50 to 100 percent. tageous to them than the ox, the cow, or the 
In this portion of Michigan, plastermay be sheep, and when liberally given, is a prevent. 
obtained at #2,50 per barrel. At this rate, ive of many diseases, to which, from their 
the cost of the above application would be} continual confinement, and the effects of hearty 
about 35 cts. per acre. Yet many farmers food, they are inevitably exposed. Store hogs 
say they cannot afford to use plaster—it i issO| are also greatly benefitted by a liberal provi- 
costly. ision of salt, and will generally partake of it 
Buack warts on Pium Trees.--The! Once or twice a week, as eagerly, and to all 
American Quarterly Journal says that the ex: | appearance with as good zest, as they do of 
crescences on the plum are the work of an, corn or meal. Charcoal is also highly salu- 
insect, the larvee of which may be found in | tary in its influences upon the health of swine. 
them, if sought for in September. It is then, Maine Farmer, 
mature, or nearly so, and may always de. ont breton cre 
found in the excrescence which has been for. | To meNnpb Iron Pots.—To repair cracks, 
med during the preceding summer. Inthe &c. , in iron pots or pans, mix some finely 
dry, black excrescence, the insect has esca-, sifted lime with well-beaten whites of eggs, 
ped. itll reduced’ to a paste; then add some iron 
Prorectinc Trees rrom Rasairs np) file dust, apply the composition to the injured 
Mice.—A correspondent of the Gardener’s | part, and it will soon become hard and fit for 
Chronicle, mixes soot and milk till of the’ use. 


While most farmers in this country have 
suflered severely by the potatoe rot, amount- 
ing to the loss of the entire crop in some in- 
stances, | have to state that in addition to the 
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Fine Weel. 


[The fullowing remarks on the expediency | 
} will not long submit. The period for aiming 


to wool growers of ee their atlention t 
the production of fine, i 
medium wool, comimenc 
farmers of Michigan, not less than to thos: 

New York. ‘Uhe authoris L. A. Merrell. 
than whom probably no one in the Unite 
States is more competent to form a correct 
judgmenton the subject. In one point his 


Sas 
—niaunelyv, tha 


, 
t 

, 
i 


themselves to thir 


remarks are inapplicable here, 
sheep producing coarse wool at the rates oi 
the last season, 16 to 25 cents per tb., are 
worthless compared with almost anything else 
within the iarmer’s range: for the raising o1 


even such sheep is advantageous, considered in | 
. 2 : ’ 4 y : } 
connection with the wheat crop. We take 


from the Cultivator. ] 


Me. Tucker—The intelligent observer of | 


] 


wool-growing, must have perceived during the | 
Jast few months that a erinis” has at length | 
arrived in this important article, long forseen, | 
however, by the more sagacious. It consists | 


in the error of farmers generally, that bo- 


cause corrse and medium wool formerly paid 
a fair profit, it would always be so; hence, 
at length, the over-production of wool of low 
qualities, and consequently, low prices, that 
surely follow in all cases where there is 2 


want of equabi ility of supply and demand.— | 


But the eyes of all such are now opened to 
see the fallacy of their anticipations ; and this 
being the fact, the questicn arises, will! they 
shut them to what is clearly their duty for 
future ? 


To the inert and skeptical, who aro slow to | 


+ 


believe and act, | will barely state the fact, 
that three sheep is the average number which 
ean be supported on an acre the one Fouee . 
and from this data, all can readily evicalate 
the degree of prof fit realized from growing 
wool worth only from 16 to 25 cents per Ib. 
Compared with the production of almost any- 
thing else within the farmer’s range, tne con- 
clusion is inevitable, that sheep producing po 
finer wool are worthless; unless of the mat. 
ton varieties, the carcase of which, when wel! 
fatted, in the neighborhood of our large towns 
and cities, will always be in requisition, and 
profitable to the producer. But it is not my 
purpose to enter into minute details relative io 
the comparative profits of growing ¢ corse, 
medium, and very fine wool, for my tite will 
not at present permit me to do so; but merely 
to hint the subject for the reflection of all in- 


terested. ‘To those who grow indifferent woo] | 
‘enumerated—to say nothing of the other wes- 


'tern and south-western States and Texas— 


I ask, when it costs no more—nay, not so 
much—to support a sheep whose fleece will 


command at the present time, 50 cents per | 


lb., will they keep on their premises such as | 


roduce wool of the value of 20, 25, or even! to entitle them to 16 more members in our 


‘national legislature, 


30 cents per lb? The careless and unimbi- 


tead of coarse or | 


| growth of the Western States: 


DECEMBER 





eee 





ous prop vine will, but the thrifty farmer who 
esives nn ade yi ie compensation (or his labor, 


(Oo grow the finesd wool. has come, and simply 
vor the reason, because it now is, and will con- 


inue to be, the most profitable. 





| inere?se of Population and Politi« 


eniiniimuenece in ihe West. 

The Home Missionary thus sums up the 

Otio welcomed the first permanent setlers 
a 1758; new it is occupied by 2.732,000 
people, 

Michigan to which the attention of emi- 
grants was turned twelve or fourteen years 
ago. now has 300,000 peaple. 

Indiana admitted into the Union in 1816, 
has received a population of more than halt 
a million since 1839, and now numbers more 
than 990.000 inhabitants, 

Iinois was organized a separate territory 
in ISLO, and entered the Union as a Siate in 
1818. From that date its population trebled ev- 
ery ten vears till the last census, and in the last 
five years has risen fvo-n 476 000 to 7V0,000. 

Missouri, whieh | in 1810 had only 20,800 


people, has now 600,000 having increased 50 


/per cent. in six years. 


i 
fowa was searcely heard of at the East 10 


years ago, and it is but foarteen since the on- 
s| ly white inhabitants, north of the Missouri 


‘line, were a few Indian traders. More than 
e' 190,000 now make that beautiful land their 
| ‘| home-—60 000 of whom have goue in during 


he last four years. 
Wisconsin was organized ten years ago; 


the marshals have just taken the census, and, 
from present appearances, the population will 


vary little (rom 150.000 b ‘ing ap increase of 
100,000 in five years. One portion of the 
Territory, 33 miles by 30, which ten years 
ago wis an unbroken wilderness, now num- 
bers 37,000 inhabitants ; and the emigration 
to that portion ofthe Westis greater than ever, 

Asa consequence of this transfer of popula. 
tion, there is a stendy but rapid transfer of po- 


litieal influence. In ten years, from 1830 to 


13840, the East Jost, by the change of the ra- 
tio of representation, 31 members of Con- 


gress more than it gained by the increase of 
‘population ; ; while, in the same period, the 
West gained, by increase of population, 11 


members more than it lost by the change of 
ratio—making a difference of forty two votes. 
The seven new States and Territories above 


have increased since the last adjustment of the 
ratio, more than a million and a half—enough 
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Substitutes for Coiice. 


These are numerous, but the principal are) | 


the following : 

1. (Rye coffee. Dillenius’s ditto. Hunt's} 
breaktast-powder.) Rye, roasted along witi: | 
a little butter, and ground to powder. A good | 
substitute. 

2. (German coffee. Succory ditto. Chi | 
cory ditto.) From Succory, asabove. Usec 
either for or mixed with foreign coffee. The 
most common adulteration of the Intter. 

3. (Rice coffee.) from rice, as above. A 
good substitute. 


4, (Currant coffee.) From the seeds wash- | ° 


ed out of the cake left in making currant 
wine. 

5. [Gooseberry coffee.] From Gooseberry 
seeds, as the lst. 

6. [flolly coffee.] From the berries. 

7. [Egyptian coftee.] From chickpeas. 

8. | Rosetta coffee.] From fenugreek seeds 
moistened with jemon-juice. 

9. [Corsican coffee.] From the seeds of 
the knee-holly. 

10. Sassalras coffee.] From the fruct or) 
nutot the sassafras tree, or from the wood cut 
intochips. Very wholesome. Much recom- 
mended in skin diseases, &c. 


12. [ Raspings. ] The raspings of the crust 


of loaves, procured at the baker’s. Equal to 
rye cotlee. 

12. [Beech-mast-coffee.] From beech- 
mast or nuts. Very wholesome. 

13. [Acorn coffee.] From acorns, depri- | 
ved of their shells, husked, dried, and roasted. 
A good substitute. 

14 [Beet-rovt coTe. ] 


ground with a litile foreign cotlee. 
substitute. 

15. [Bean coffee.] Horse-beans  rons‘ed 
aiong with a litle honey or sugar, Waoen. 
removed from the fire, a sinall quantity of cas- | 
sia bus is trequeutly added, and the whole ‘s 
stirred until cold. Said to be a good subst.- 
tute. 

16. [Almond coffee.] Rye or wheat roast- 
ed along with a few almonds. A very small 
quantity of cassia-buds improves it. A good 
tubstitute.— Cooley's 5000 Receipis. 


A Zour 





The most rapid growing Maple. 


How many persons, undertaking to improve 
new and bare places, are at a loss for what trees 
to plant for immediate effect! “Something 
which will grow fast,”’ is to them the great de- 
sideratum of life. 
about steady and slow growing trees—besches, | 


To talk to such persons. 


oaks—is like talking to the manager of the 


electric telegraph about the advantages of the | 
old fashioned mai) coaches. 


ee = 
ltisa lurge and handsome tree. with leaves as 


From the vellow , 
beet-root, sliced, dried in a kiln or oven, and | 


'to turn sour for the purpose. 


We must have the pleasure of re commending 
& 


oO such persons that excellent tree, the Silver 
aple, Acer eriocarpuin. | is, we believe, to 
be had in all the Jarge nurseries; though in- 
digenons here and there, it is seldom planted 
isan ornamental tree north of New Jersey. 
as . 


in: aida ion ae ‘ on ‘ Bas ’ 
liarge as those of the Sugar Maple, but more 


I 
leticately formed, and with a silvery or doway 
under surface. ; : 

Bat the hadit of the tree is quite distinet from 
the other maples. When it has once formed 
a head, its branches begin to decline or droop 
ightly, wilh just enough of a sweep to be 
gracetul, but not sufficient toamount toa wee p- 

In short, with its pleasing habit, 
cleau foliage. and smooth bark, it is one of the 


most agreeable of trees. 


As regards its rapidity of growth, it is quite 


remarkable. Wedonot know any fairer wood- 
ied tree, except the Elm and the Abele, which 


sooner throws a fineshade. As compared with 
In five 


tho Sueor i+ . e “tt ~ Aanh! 
the Sugar Maple, its erowth is double. 


| Years it reaily makes a fine large head. And 


asa recommendation of stil] greater import. 
anee, we mav add that it will thrive in almost 


1 ! = “4 . = 
any tolerabie soil, froma sand toa strong 


hex lens ) Sa wees / Ron, 
ciay loam.—azoriicud/ urs 


10 RESTORE TAINTED MEAT.—When a 
warrel of pork °s tainted, take at out of the 
urine. rinse it well, sca.d the brin: thoroughly, 
Ce . . os m and 
skimm ng off the impurities, and then adding 


ground . lick pepper, at the ra e of a pound 


athe b rrel. Put back the po-k, sprinkling 
i salt Letween the lnvers, then pour on the 
wine b iling hot. Unless very tar gone, the 
work wil have no unpleasant t ste. ~ Bur if it 
ris, boil it with several pieces of tresh char. 
‘hoal. ‘Phe chareial may be ised a second 
rthirt time, if necassiry, by tiking it out, 
na puting it into the fire, whe-e it must re. 
main until heated to redness. 


A coop Way To use Sx 
a batch of bread is sour, let it stand till very 
light, aid use it to make biscuit for tea or 
breaktast, thus: 

Work into a portion of it, saleratus dissolved 
in warm water, enough to sweeten it, anda 
little shortening, and mould it into small bis. 
cuits, bake it, and it is uncommonly good. It 
is so much liked that some persons allow bread 
sread can be 
kept on hand for this use any length of time. 

To Day A COW OF HER MILK —Pour two quarts 
of rain or river water on a fresh rennet bag ; boll 


| them down to one quart, and strain ; when suffi- 
‘ciently cool, give it asadrink to the cow, and 
| she will be dry in 48 hours. She should be kept 


on hay, straw, or other dry food two or three days 
previously and several days subsequently.—Ex, 
paper. 
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Plowing Clover Sod for Wheat.-<. 
Oat Stubbie. 
* * * * * % 
My mode is, to mow the first crop of clover, | 
then let the second crop grow up and about, 
one-third of it get ripe, then plow it in and sow 
the wheat immediately. 
In plowing | do noi want any ground ‘cut- 
and-covered,’ but a// of it stirred. By this | 
mode of turning in half ripened clover, | have | 
my groaaid well seeded with clover—better | 
than where | have sown the seed in the spring. | 
I cannot b9 persuaded to plow ground belore 
harvest, and then stir it several times before | 
seeding. liven if the crop of wheat may be | 
betier, | believe it is injurious to the ground. | 
Some farmers in this region will not sow | 
wheat off oat stubble. I have had very good | 
wheat after oats, by adopting the following | 
mode or rotation of crops: J manure corn | 
ground well in the spring—believing it to be | 
the best time to apply manure—plow it in | 
deep; work the corn shallow, so as not to dis. | 
turb the manure ; plow shallow the next spring 
for oats; and in the fall plow deep so as to | 
bring up the manure, (which has now become | 
fully rowen,) for wheat. If the oat stubble is | 
thick enough and dry enough | burn it off, | 


which makes the ground in first rate order for | 


plowing and kills the seeds of noxious weeds; | 
which, by the way, | like to keep out of my | 
fields if can. If the seeds of weeds get in | 
With the manure, by putting it on the corn | 
ground there isa better chance of killing them | 
than when plowed in with stubble for a crop ot | 
grain. —Okio Cult. R. 2. G. | 
The Bot Fly. | 

Ma. Eprror.—In your paper of Sept. 1, 1} 
noticed some remarks on the bot fly by Dr. | 
Barker. [ am one of those ‘ grand/athers’ on | 
whorn he cal!s for information—having been | 
a farmer for 66 years, excepta few years that | 
have elapsed since | gave up the business to | 


younger hands. | differ with the Doctor some- | 


what in regard to the description and habits of | e 


the bot fly—and | have caught |] suppose hun- 
dreds of them. ‘These flies are of t vo sorts, | 
and have neither sting nor spear, that | could | 
ever discover. One is about a third larger | 
than the other, and of a lighter, (yellowish | 
brown,) color, ‘These deposit their eggs in 
great numbers on the fore legs, the most con- 
venient place for the horse to get them into 
his mouth. The smaller sort, of a blackish 
brown color, are very stealthy in their move- 
ments. ‘They come up behind the horse, pass 
through between his legs, and with dexterity | 
strike him in the throat, leave an egg, and 
dert off to one side, light on the ground til] 
the plowman comes round again, and then 
make another attack. To catch this fly, one | 








must stand before the horse’s head and strike 
it the instant it lights. “The horse rubs these 
eggs off in the manger where they are swal- 
lowed with the food. In the maw the eggs 
hatch and become worms, in the same manner 
as those taken from off the fore legs. Farm. 
ers would do well to take a knife and scrape 
off these eggs every few days. —Jb. 
Yours, &e. E. Exvuiorr. 
Preble co. O., Oct. 1846. 
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LAND AGENCY, 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Office in the 2nd story, Brick block, adjoining the 
American Hotel. 
VUE subscribers, under the name of Hurlbut & Treadwell, 
have established an Ageney at Jackson, Michigan, for the 
purpose of trarsacting business as General Land Agents, and 
will personally attend 
Tothe purchase and sale of Real Estate of all 
descriptions, tothe payment of Taxes, 
redemption of lands sold for Taxe 
es, Kxamination of titles, 
Conveyancing, 


| and such other business as pertains to a general real estate Agen 


ey. 
Persons having farms. or lands to dispose of in any part of the 


| State, especially in Jack wu or adjoining counties, will find it for 


tier interest to furnisi: os with a particular descripuion of the 
same, and the tertas of purchase, as arrangements have been 
made with Pastern Agencies. through which owners desirous of 
disposing of such property. may be materially benefited. 
Purchasers also are inviled to favor our agency. No charge 
will in sweh cases be made, except where a sale is effected. when 
a commission of 2 per cent, is expected; and our charges shall ia 


} all instances be satisfaciory. 


A Catalogue of Lunds for sale will be published and extensive 


) !y cireulated by our office, and owners of Farms and other real 


property desiring to find purchasers, can for a reasovable cunsid- 
eration, avail themselves of this mediuin, by forwarding to us an 
accurate description of the property, its value, locaiion, soil, imn- 
provem nts, &c., with the price and terms on which a purchase 
may be made, and the sum of one dollar for advertising eaeh de- 
scription, All jetters must be post paid, 
H. HURLBUT, 
J. M. TREADWELL. 

Jackson. September Ist, 1846. 

iF ‘Two or three improved farms are now wanted in the vt- 
cinity of Jackson. 
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